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Letter  of  Transmission: 


October  20,  2006 

Howard  Hampton 

Leader  -  the  Ontario  New  Democratic  Party 
MPP  Kenora  -  Rainy  River 
Queen's  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Dear  Howard: 

On  November  15,  2005,  in  response  to  cries  of  outrage  from  the  taxpaying  public  about  how 
unfair,  burdensome  and  volatile  the  Province  of  Ontario's  property  taxation  system  is,  you 
established  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  and  Property  Tax  to  review  Ontario's  property  tax 
system.  You  charged  us  to  review  the  issues,  take  in  public  comment  through  online 
submissions  and  public  hearings  across  Ontario,  and  make  recommendations  that  would 
reform  Ontario's  property  taxation  system  -  to  be  fairer,  more  transparent,  more  stable,  and 
more  accountable. 

We  have  done  this.  What  is  abundantly  clear  from  our  review  is  that  Ontario's  property  tax 
system  is  broken  -  the  assessment  process  is  overly  complex,  volatile,  unaccountable,  and 
unfair,  and  the  burden  of  property  taxes  in  Ontario  excessive  and  inappropriate  for  local 
taxation.  What  we  propose  are  the  means  of  fixing  this  important  tax  so  that  it  can  do  its  job 
of  supporting  local  services  in  a  manner  that  taxpayers  can  support. 

We  hope  that  our  recommendations  will  assist  you  and  the  Ontario  New  Democratic  Party  in 
developing  a  fairer  property  taxation  system  in  Ontario  that  is  better  suited  for  the 
responsibilities  it  funds,  and  that  it  is  simpler,  more  transparent,  more  stable,  and  more 
accountable  to  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax, 

Yours  truly, 


Michael  Prue,  Task  Force  Chair 
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2. 


Introduction  /  Executive  Summary 


In  the  fall  of  2005,  almost  nothing  brought  Ontario  homeowners'  blood  to  boil  like  the 
delivery  of  an  assessment  notice  from  the  Municipal  Property  Assessment  Corporation 
(MPAC).  For  many  it  meant  higher  property  taxes  despite  no  or  little  change  in  their  income 
or  in  the  municipal  services  received.  Adding  insult  to  injury  was  the  incomprehensibility  of 
how  MPAC  arrived  at  its  higher  assessment.  On  top  of  that  was  a  review/appeal  process  that 
was  frustrating  and  undermined  the  legitimacy  of  the  property  taxation  system.  Public 
discontent  seemed  more  evident  with  every  passing  day. 

Property  value  assessment  is  a  key  part  of  a  process  the  provincial  government  uses  to  set 
the  level  of  property  taxes  that  everyone  in  Ontario  pays  (many  tenants  don't  realize  they 
pay  property  taxes  too  -  they  are  included  in  the  rent  charged  by  their  landlords,  and  when 
property  taxes  go  up,  rents  go  up  too).  In  the  fall  of  2005  many  in  Ontario  were  convinced 
that  the  province's  property  assessment  system  was  broken. 

On  November  17,  2005,  responding  to  the  growing  frustration  among  property  owners, 
Ontario  New  Democratic  Party  Leader  Howard  Hampton  announced  the  creation  of  a  special 
task  force  to  look  at  property  value  assessment  and  its  impact  on  municipal  property  tax. 

Hampton  said  Ontarians  were  understandably  outraged  about  assessments  and  that  the 
governing  McGuinty  Liberals  were  ignoring  the  issue.  It  is  time,  he  said,  to  listen  to 
Ontario's  property  owners  and  to  accept  the  challenge  of  fixing  the  system. 

Chaired  by  MPP  and  former  East  York  Mayor  Michael  Prue,  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment 
and  Property  Tax  was  directed  to  gather  the  views  of  property  owners  across  Ontario  by 
means  of  online  submissions  and  through  public  hearings.  Hampton  asked  Prue  and  the 
Task  Force  to  publish  a  report  detailing  what  they  heard  and  making  recommendations  to 
reform  the  system. 

From  there  the  task  force  proceeded  to  set  up  its  Web  site  www.ouchassessment.ca. 
inviting  online  submissions  from  residential  property-owners,  cottagers,  tenants  and 
businesses.  The  task  force  also  held  public  hearings  in  a  dozen  communities  across  Ontario. 

This  report  will  describe  in  detail  what  was  heard,  but  in  a  nutshell,  it  was  this: 

Ontario  property  owners  are  angry:  Over  the  volatility  of  the  system,  over  the  near 
impossibility  to  predict  one's  assessment  or  to  understand  how  it  is  arrived  at,  over  the 
unsympathetic  and  bureaucratic  attitude  of  MPAC,  over  the  patent  unfairness  of 
assessments,  and  over  the  current  system  leaving  many  homeowners  worried  they  may  be 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  due  to  the  high  property  taxes  they  must  pay. 

Ontarians  are  not  complaining  about  paying  taxes,  but  they  are  keenly  aware  that  their 
property  taxes  are  high  compared  to  other  jurisdictions.  They  are  complaining  about  a 
system  which  is  volatile,  unfair,  unpredictable,  and  punishing. 

After  months  of  public  hearings,  online  submissions  and  countless  discussions,  the  Task 
Force  on  Assessment  and  Property  Tax  says  Ontarians  are  right. 

The  task  force  proposes  six  recommendations  which,  if  implemented,  will  make  the  system 
stable,  understandable,  fair,  and  sensitive  to  taxpayers  struggling  on  low  incomes.  As  well, 
these  recommendations  will  bring  a  new  measure  of  fairness  between  different  types  of 
property  taxpayers. 
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3.  The  Task  Force's  Original  Mission  Statement 

November  17,  2005 

Ontario  property  owners  are  receiving  assessment  notices  this  fall  and  they  are  not  happy. 

All  too  often  assessments  have  risen  dramatically.  And  just  as  often,  getting  an  assessment 
notice  is  a  source  of  frustration.  Predicting  how  much  property  tax  you  are  going  to  pay,  this 
year  and  next,  is  practically  impossible  until  the  tax  bill  arrives.  Many  of  us  don't  understand 
how  our  assessments  were  arrived  at.  We  have  a  nagging  feeling  that  the  numbers  aren't 
right,  and  we're  not  sure  what  to  do  about  it. 

In  short  -  it  feels  like  the  system  is  not  transparent,  not  accountable,  and  not  fair.  It  can  put 
homeowners  at  risk  of  losing  their  house,  and  businesses  owners  at  risk  of  closing  or  laying 
off  employees. 

The  system  used  to  assess  properties  in  Ontario  is  called  Market  Value  Assessment,  or  MVA. 
It's  not  the  only  system  that  can  be  used.  In  principle  MVA  may  be  a  valid  way  of  doing 
assessment,  but  the  premise  that  property  values  reflect  ability  to  pay  is  flawed.  And  who 
doesn't  think  the  Municipal  Property  Assessment  Corporation  (MPAC),  the  provincial  agency 
that  does  assessment,  could  do  a  better  job?  The  system  of  review  and  appeals  should  also 
be  clearer,  easier  and  less  intimidating. 

This  is  a  system  set  up  by  the  Harris  Tories  and  continued  by  the  McGuinty  Liberals,  even 
though  its  flaws  are  well  known.  Surely  it's  time  for  Ontarian's  voices  to  be  heard?  That's 
why  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax  was  created  -  to  hear  those  voices  and 
put  them  on  the  map. 

The  Task  Force  wants  to  hear  from  you  about  market  value  assessment  as  it  is  used  in 
Ontario,  the  relation  between  assessed  property  values  and  ability  to  pay,  the  role  of  MPAC, 
the  impact  on  you,  the  home  owners  homeowner  and  business  owner,  the  business 
tax/residential  property  tax  ratio,  the  division  of  spending  responsibilities  between  the 
province  and  municipalities  (uploading  and  downloading  issues).  We  want  to  hear  your  ideas 
on  how  to  make  the  system  work  better. 

When  hearings  conclude  in  early  2006,  the  Task  Force  will  publish  a  report  summarizing 
what  we  heard,  and  our  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  how  Ontario  can  bring 
fairness  and  understanding  to  assessment  and  property  tax. 
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4.  What  We  Heard 


Highlights  from  submissions  and  public  hearings 

Property  taxpayers  across  Ontario  put  their  views  before  the  task  force  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  many  in-person  presentations  we  heard  at  public  hearings,  we  also 
received  419  detailed  submissions  through  the  mail,  e-mail,  detailed  telephone  submissions, 
Fax  and  our  www.ouchassessment  Web  site  survey  submissions. 


Submissions: 


Overall,  it  seemed  that  no  matter  where  the  respondent  lives,  no  matter  the  type  of 
property  he  or  she  lives  in,  the  overwhelming  sentiment  is  that  the  assessment  process  is 
grossly  unfair.  We  even  heard  people  say  they  are  being  forced  out  of  their  homes  and 
cottages,  especially  during  their  retirement  years,  because  their  properties  are  being 
assessed  at  rates  that  far  exceed  the  property  owner's  ability  to  pay. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  inequity  in  evaluating  property  comes  from  a  couple,  both  on 
disability  benefits,  with  two  children.  They  say  that  "We  live  in  rural  area  with  almost  no 

services . they  closed  the  police  station,  the  ambulance  is  in  roam  mode  and  never  near 

us . we  have  a  volunteer  fire  department... .the  downloading  on  our  small  impoverished 

township  has  hurt  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  our  taxes... .we  live  in  a  home  that  needs 

much  work,  crumbling  foundation,  new  windows,  new  roof . and  we  live  beside  a  huge 

swamp  beside  a  river.  They  are  treating  us  as  if  we  are  living  on  a  large  lake  with  beach 
front.  Much  of  our  land  is  flood  plain  and  can't  be  used." 

Another  submission  tells  of  a  veteran  who  was  forced  out  of  his  home  in  Kingston  due  to  his 
inability  to  keep  up  with  his  high  assessments,  others  being  forced  to  work  massive  amounts 
of  overtime  just  to  keep  up  property  tax  payments.  The  same  respondent  said  "I  purchased 
my  cottage  property  15  years  ago  for  $30,000  .  I  was  just  assessed  at  $153,000  on  market 

value.  We  are  not  on  waterfront . I  want  to  be  able  to  afford  my  retirement  and,  not  like 

some  people,  be  taxed  off  of  our  long-term  retirement  property.  How  is  this  fair  to  a  guy 
who  is  not  a  speculator?" 

"I  have  owned  a  townhouse  since  2001.  My  first  assessment  was  $199,000  -  my  latest 
$399,000!  Now,  I'm  paying  more  than  $3,500  and  the  latest  assessment  will  increase  my 
taxes  more  than  13%.  I'm  thinking  of  moving . " 

In  terms  of  asking  respondents  to  tell  the  task  force  how  properties  should  be  assessed, 
most  felt  that  a  fairer  way  to  assess  properties  is  through  a  "sales  price  approach",  where 
properties  are  assessed  at  the  time  of  actual  sale  and  increased  by  the  inflation  rate.  Each 
time  a  property  is  sold,  the  assessment  is  adjusted. 

One  comment  of  the  many  we  received  states  that  "It  is  the  ONLY  system  the  guarantees 
the  owner  is  not  over-assessed.  Some  people  may  be  under-assessed  but  sooner  or  later  the 
system  will  establish  the  correct  market  price.  Furthermore,  it  is  better  to  under-assess  for  a 
while  than  to  over-assess  with  that  over-assessment  locked  in  forever." 

Another  homeowner  who  lives  in  a  "trendy"  area  where  so-called  monster  homes  have  been 
built  and  sold  for  very  high  prices  is  concerned  about  the  impact  those  sales  have  on  his 
property.  "My  property  today  is  overvalued  by  MPAC.  We  have  been  incorrectly  increased 
due  to  sales  of  very  large  expensive  homes  in  the  area.  My  home  does  not  have  a  finished 
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basement  or  a  garage.  However,  we  are  assessed  close  to  that  of  my  neighbour  whose 
home  has  all  those  items.  I  will  be  appealing" 

Long-time  Toronto  homeowners  echo  similar  sentiments:  "My  husband  and  I  have  owned 
our  modest  home  on  Butternut  Street  in  the  Playter  Estates  (of  Toronto)  area  for  almost  20 
years.  Obviously,  our  home  has  appreciated  significantly  over  the  years.  Also  obviously,  our 
property  taxes  have  increased.  So  far  that  makes  sense  to  me.  However,  this  year  our 
assessment  went  up  by  a  staggering  35%,  resulting  in  an  annual  tax  bill  that  went  from  just 
under  $5,000  to  more  than  $7,300. 

We  just  don't  see  how  these  kinds  of  increases  are  sustainable.  The  only  way  people  like  us, 
who  have  owned  our  homes  for  many  years,  can  possibly  survive  is  by  selling  the  house  and 
realizing  some  of  the  profit  that  we  are  already  being  taxed  on  (even  though  we  don't 
actually  have  it).  There  has  to  be  a  better  way,  and  we  urge  you  to  work  with  your 
colleagues  in  the  legislature  to  help  figure  it  out. 

On  another  front,  our  task  force  has  asked  how  provincially- mandated  programs  like  public 
housing,  public  health  and  social  welfare  should  be  paid  for.  No  respondents  said  that  these 
programs  should  come  from  property  taxes.  Provincial  programs,  they  said,  should  come 
from  income  taxes.  Property  taxes  should  pay  for  municipal  services  like  sewage,  transit, 
roads  and  garbage  collection.  "Income  tax  is  the  only  fair  method  of  paying  for  these 
programs-  that  is  -  based  on  one's  ability  to  pay  -  period,"  notes  one  respondent. 

On  recreational  property  there  are  an  overwhelming  number  of  people,  many  of  them  retired 
and  on  fixed  incomes,  whose  assessments  have  gone  through  the  roof.  Through  meetings 
held  in  Peterborough  and  Fort  Erie  and  with  assistance  from  waterfront  property-owner 
groups,  such  as  WRAFT  and  CAPTR,  the  task  force  has  received  many,  many  submissions 
from  cottage  owners  who  are  at  risk  of  losing  their  properties.  One  respondent  reports: 
"Property  assessments  on  our  lake  have  increased  anywhere  from  12-22%.  Our  own 
assessment  went  up  104%.  No  one  can  tell  me  why  we  had  such  a  large  increase  when  no 
changes  have  occurred  in  many,  many  years.  If  these  increases  are  allowed  to  stand  we  will 
have  to  think  seriously  about  selling.  My  wife  and  I  are  living  on  fixed  incomes  at  77  years  of 
age.  We  have  owned  our  cottage  property  since  1957.  Our  present  assessment  must  be 
changed  now!" 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  e-mail  received  in  mid-September: 

"I  am  a  breast  cancer  patient,  on  disability  trying  to  survive,  I  live  alone,  I  have  no  other 
income  than  disability,  I  bought  a  home  and  my  property  tax  assessment  went  up  44.3%. 
One  thousand  dollars  less  for  cancer  treatments  not  covered  by  OHIP,  for  my  very  survival 
and  well  being  are  gone  now.  Can  I  wait  until  this  government  takes  two  more  years 
to  overhaul  MPAC  over  taxing  homeowners,  while  they  sit  and  analyze  the  fact  that  Ontario 
is  the  highest  taxed  province  in  the  world?  No.  not  at  all.  No,  Mr.  McGuinty  cancer  cannot  be 
put  on  hold." 

Another  e-mail  from  modest  income  seniors  told  us:  "These  increases  are  making  home 
ownership  only  for  the  wealthy  class.  Seniors,  the  disabled,  the  lower-income  citizens  will 
have  to  sell  their  homes  because  of  tax  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  will  put  a  burden 
on  the  system  for  they  will  enter  seniors  homes  earlier  than  necessary.  I  thought  home 
ownership  was  a  way  of  keeping  senior-citizen  home  candidates  to  a  minimum?" 
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Characteristics  of  Who  We  Heard  From: 


The  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax  Web  site  -  www.ouchassessment.ca  - 
featured  a  detailed  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  "D")  with  approximately  30  questions  that 
we  asked  visitors  to  fill  out  online  and  submit  to  us.  Many  of  the  filled-out  questionnaires 
included  anecdotes  that  we  have  referred  to  above.  All  of  them  informed  our  deliberations 
and  helped  us  in  reaching  our  final  recommendations. 

In  the  questionnaire  we  asked  people  to  tell  us  something  about  themselves.  Besides 
gaining  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  and  suggestions  we  also  learned  this: 

•  78%  of  respondents  already  knew  how  much  property  tax  they'll  pay  this  year. 

•  88%  said  they  will  pay  more  property  tax  this  year  than  last. 

•  95%  of  our  web  respondents  were  homeowners. 

•  Most  respondents  were  paying  residential  property  tax  with  only  5%  paying 
business  property  tax. 

•  20%  of  total  respondents  told  us  they  own  a  recreational  property. 

•  17%  of  respondents  said  they  are  paying  increased  property  taxes  on  their 
recreational  property. 

•  65%  of  respondents  say  that  each  house  should  be  assessed  in  person  by  an 
actual  assessor  but  32%  disagree. 

•  Respondents  were  split  almost  50-50  when  asked  if  assessments  should  be  an 
average  of  the  previous  three  years. 

•  68%  say  there  must  be  a  way  to  help  those  living  on  fixed  incomes  when  it  comes 
to  assessment  and  property  tax. 

•  Respondents  were  evenly  split  when  asked  if  an  increase  in  property  value 
without  an  increase  in  services  should  lead  to  an  increase  in  property  tax. 

•  43%  said  they  have,  at  some  time,  appealed  their  assessment. 

•  66%  said  business  property  tax  should  be  based  on  the  services  received. 

•  7%  said  business  should  pay  the  same  as  residents. 

•  9%  said  business  should  pay  less  in  property  tax  than  residential  payers  in  order 
to  stimulate  job  creation. 

•  62%  of  respondents  said  that  it  is  not  fair  that  recreational  property  tax 
assessments  are  rising  faster  than  owners  can  afford. 

•  72%  say  that  renters  should  be  told  what  the  property  tax  component  of  their 
rent  actually  is. 

•  53%  say  that  only  landlords,  and  not  tenants,  should  be  allowed  to  appeal  their 
assessments. 

•  6%  agree  with  provincially  mandated  programmes  like  education,  social 
assistance  and  public  health  being  funded  from  property  tax. 

•  Respondents  were  evenly  split  when  asked  if  municipalities  should  be  allowed  to 
levy  new  taxes  such  as  a  hotel  tax. 

•  89%  say  municipalities  should  be  given  a  share  of  federal  and  provincial  tax 
revenue. 

•  89%  say  that  federal  and  provincial  governments  should  pay  for  more  municipal 
infrastructure. 
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Public  Hearings: 


HAMILTON 

One  of  the  first  public  hearings  held  by  the  task  force  was  March  6,  2006,  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  the  Hamilton  City  Hall.  Co-Hosted  by  Hamilton-East  MPP  Andrea  Horwath,  this 
hearing  set  a  tone  that  was  to  be  repeated,  at  points  almost  verbatim,  almost  everywhere 
the  task  force  went. 

A  local  city  councillor,  Brian  McHattie,  told  us  that  in  the  ward  he  represents,  new 
assessments  are,  on  average,  22%  above  the  previous  one.  Assessments  alone,  McHattie 
said,  account  for  70%  of  the  municipal  tax  hike  faced  by  his  constituents.  "Many  are  seniors 
and  they  just  can't  afford  a  20  +  %  increase  in  assessment." 

McHattie  told  the  task  force  that  the  City  of  Hamilton  is  struggling  under  the  provincial 
download  to  the  point  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  ask  the  province  for  a  $25  million 
bailout,  otherwise  they  will  face  another  tax  hike,  this  time  in  the  5-6%  range. 

The  city  councillor  testified  that  one  neighbourhood  had  seen  successive  assessment 
increases  of  30%,  32%  and  38%  yet  here  are  $1  million  homes  in  nearby  Ancaster  that 
have  lower  assessments. 

An  elderly  Hamilton  homeowner  told  the  task  force  that  his  home's  assessment  had  risen 
26%  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  a  full  explanation  from  MPAC.  "If  I  don't  know  the 
real  comparators,"  he  asked,  "how  can  I  know  if  it  is  fair?" 

Another  resident  proposed  that  the  province  should  cap  assessments,  adjusting  only  for  the 
rate  of  inflation,  until  a  home  is  sold,  "...that  would  protect  seniors  and  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes,"  he  told  the  hearing. 

A  retired  Ontario  property  value  assessor  testified  before  the  Hamilton  hearing  that  the 
number  of  assessors  in  the  province  has  been  cut  by  50%.  "We  have,"  he  said,  "lost  the 
geographies  whereby  an  individual  assessor  was  responsible  for  a  defined  geographic  area 
and  personally  accountable  for  assessments  in  that  area." 

"I  remember  going  to  people's  homes  with  their  file  to  sit  down  and  discuss  their 
assessment  with  them.  That  never  happens  now.  Now  you  can  have  a  person  living  and 
working  in  Thunder  Bay  assessing  a  strip  mall  in  Hamilton." 

Another  person  testified  that  for  them  the  new  $75  appeal  fee  was  "a  real  deterrent." 

A  woman,  a  senior,  from  the  west  end  of  the  city  told  us  that  her  assessment  had  risen  28% 
and  that  she  was  worried  about  being  able  to  stay  in  her  own  home.  "I  called  Pickering 
(MPAC)  for  an  explanation  but  what  I  got  was  Monthpythonesque"  she  said. 

"Stop  telling  me  I  can  move,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  move.  It  is  my  home  and  I  want 
to  live  here  until  I  die.  What's  wrong  with  that?" 

PETERBOROUGH 

June  3rd  was  the  occasion  of  a  task  force  hearing  in  Peterborough.  More  than  75  people 
arrived  at  Mark  Street  United  Church  on  that  Saturday  morning  to  make  presentations  and 
listen  to  the  views  of  others  unhappy  with  the  province's  property  assessment  system. 
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Task  force  members  Michael  Prue  and  Jeff  Atkinson  opened  the  hearing  and  our  co-host  of 
the  day,  Terry  Rees,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Cottagers  Associations 
(FOCA)  outlining  FOCA's  approach  to  the  issue. 

Rees  said  that  fighting  for  a  fair  property  assessment  system  was  a  priority  for  his 
organization.  He  cited  Ipsos-Reid  polling  to  the  effect  that  eight  out  of  10  Ontarians  support 
a  cap  on  assessments.  Rees  said  that  FOCA  has  three  demands,  1)  That  the  2005 
assessment  be  set  aside;  2)  That  assessments  be  capped  at  the  provincial  average;  and  3) 
That  a  working  committee  be  set  up  of  stakeholders  to  work  with  the  province  on  this 
important  issue. 

The  first  presenter  from  the  floor  was  a  73-year-old  cottage  owner  who  explained  that  over 
the  last  five  years  his  assessment  has  risen  77%,  his  property  taxes  have  risen  22%  and  his 
municipal  mill  rate  has  declined  by  1%. 

"There  must  be  a  better  alternative"  he  said.  "The  municipal  property  tax  is  a  tax  on 
unrealized  capital  gains.  That's  not  fair.  And  then  we  are  subject  a  second  capital  gains  tax  if 
and  when  we  ever  sell  our  property,"  he  said.  "That's  twice  unfair." 

The  next  presenter  was  a  cottage  owner  who  noted  that  between  1977  and  1985  taxes  on 
his  cottage  property  rose  from  $1,100  to  $3,076.  "My  taxes"  he  told  the  task  force,  "rose 
nine  times  the  rise  in  the  CPI.  That's  not  right." 

Cottage  tax  should  be  based  on  a  combination  of  assessment  and  services  received  he 
proposed.  If  you  don't  get  one  or  more  of  water,  sewage,  fire,  roads,  garbage  collection, 
education  or  snow-plowing  then  you  should  not  be  taxed  the  same  as  those  who  do. 

He  proposed  a  reduced  "seasonal"  rate  for  cottage  property  owners.  "We  should  hold  a 
protest  demonstration  at  Queen's  Park." 

The  next  presenter  said  that  his  taxes  had  risen  1,800%  over  the  last  30  years.  "Our 
obligations  are  as  citizens,"  he  said,  "not  as  property  owners.  The  government  should  tax 
our  income  not  our  property." 

Another  presenter  said  they  were  not  opposed  to  Current  value  Assessment  (CVA)  per  se, 
but  that  the  way  it  is  implemented  is  unfair  and  no  one  can  understand  it. 

An  area  municipal  councillor  told  the  room  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  cap  and  some  way  of 
ensuring  predictability  in  assessments,  something  which  is  now  completely  lacking. 

Pushing  a  rhetorical  button  he  asked:  "Will  I  get  a  decrease  if  I  take  out  my  central  air  and 
tear  down  the  garage?" 

On  a  more  serious,  and  sombre,  note  he  told  us  he  has  received  many  letters  on  the  issue  of 
assessment  from  constituents  and  that  some  are  extremely  depressed  and  even  say  they 
are  suicidal. 

OTTAWA 

The  Task  Force  held  two  hearings  in  the  Ottawa  area.  The  first  was  in  Nepean-Carleton  on 
March  28th  and  the  second  in  the  Glebe  neighbourhood  on  April  24,  2006. 
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One  speaker  said  she  had  built  a  home  for  her  Mother-in-law  and  watched  its  assessment 
increase  60%  over  only  three  years. 

A  speaker  from  Carp,  Ont.,  said  that  despite  there  having  been  no  changes  to  her  home,  no 
increase  in  services,  and  no  increase  in  her  income,  her  assessment  has  risen  by  60%.  She 
wanted  to  know  why? 

An  elderly  gentleman  told  the  task  force  that  in  2004  he  appealed  his  assessment  and  had  it 
reduced  by  25%  only  to  have  MPAC  turn  around  and  increase  it  by  exactly  the  same  amount 
the  very  next  year  in  2005. 

A  man  from  Nepean  said  he  bought  his  home  in  1992  for  $69,600.  In  1999  it  was  assessed 
at  $140,000  and  in  2005  it  was  assessed  at  $257,000. 

A  cottage  owner  said  his  cottage  property  assessment  increased  by  140%  over  the  same 
period  during  which  the  average  increase  in  waterfront  property  sales  prices  was  34%. 

One  woman  told  us  about  her  next  door  neighbour,  an  elderly  woman  living  on  a  fixed 
income  who  had  seen  her  assessment  rise  by  65%. 

One  person  told  us  that  tenants  are  paying,  on  average,  2.15  times  as  much  in  property  tax 
(through  their  rents)  as  are  equivalent  homeowners,  yet  the  average  income  of  tenants  is 
only  half  that  of  homeowners.  This  person  reported  that  in  the  Ottawa  area,  an  apartment 
valued  at  $100,000  pays  the  same  property  tax  as  a  condo  valued  at  $215,000. 

As  always,  we  heard  a  range  of  views  and  suggestions: 

•  Property  taxes  should  find  municipal  services  but  should  not  be  used  to  pay  for 
provincial  programmes. 

•  Assessors  should  sit  down  with  homeowners  and  go  over  the  process  together. 

•  Property  owners  should  get  to  see  the  MPAC  property  profile. 

•  Market  value  assessment  should  be  scrapped. 

•  Property  tax  is  unfair  because  when  you  do  an  improvement  on  your  home  your 
assessment  increases  and  then  you  pay  tax  on  that  improvement  forever. 

•  The  current  system  makes  cottage  owners  subsidize  permanent  residences  in 
many  communities. 

•  The  current  system  taxes  inner  city  areas  higher  and  thereby  encourages  urban 
sprawl. 

•  MPAC  does  not  do  house  inspections.  This  is  wrong. 

•  Community  wide  services  that  everyone  depends  on  such  as  parks,  transit  and 
policing,  should  be  funded  through  income  tax  not  property  tax. 


TORONTO 

On  March  08,  2006  the  Task  Force  co-hosted  a  public  hearing  with  Trinity-Spadina  MPP 
Rosario  Marchese  in  the  downtown  west  end  of  that  city.  The  event  heard  from  the 
Portuguese  community  in  Toronto's  west  end  and  most  of  the  discussion  was  held  in 
Portuguese  with  simultaneous  translation. 


Many  of  those  in  attendance  told  of  how  their  own  assessments  had  risen  dramatically,  one 
said  that  his  home  assessment  had  risen  by  more  than  $100,000  over  four  years  and  that 
his  property  tax  had  risen  by  more  than  $7,000.  in  the  same  period. 
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At  the  invitation  of  Co-Host  Rosario  Marchese,  a  great  many  of  the  contributions  from  the 
floor  focused  on  suggestions  to  improve  the  assessment  system.  These  included: 

•  Get  rid  of  MPAC. 

•  Assessments  should  be  of  your  house,  not  your  area,  your  neighbours,  your 
street,  nearby  sales,  or  even  next  door. 

•  Make  all  inspection  data  public. 

•  Stop  MPAC  from  charging  municipalities  for  doing  assessments. 

•  MPAC  records  should  include  all  successful  appeals  and  comparable  sales  data. 

•  Changing  assessments  to  reflect  renovations  amounts  to  penalizing  homeowners 
for  good  works,  it  is  a  disincentive  to  improving  your  home. 

•  For  homeowners  over  65  years  of  age  with  income  of  $26,000  or  less  the 
effective  assessment  should  be  held  to  a  maximum  of  $450,000  and  any  tax  hits 
above  that  should  be  forgiven. 

•  It  should  be  required  that  where  a  person  is  eligible  for  a  rebate  on  the  appeal 
fee,  they  must  be  informed  of  such.  Currently  you  aren't  told  and  consequently 
many  never  ask  and  therefore  never  receive  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

•  There  should  be  a  protest  march  on  Queen's  Park. 

•  It  is  unfair  that  more  than  25%  of  municipal  property  taxes  collected  go  to 
Queen's  Park  for  effective  redistribution  across  the  province.  This  is  wrong  and 
should  be  stopped. 

On  June  15th,  the  task  force  held  its  second  to  last  public  hearing  at  Metro  Hall  in  downtown 
Toronto. 

The  first  speaker  on  this  particular  evening  was  a  retired  man,  on  a  pension,  who  has  owned 
his  home  for  40  years.  He  noted  that  among  the  many  factors  influencing  his  assessment 
was  the  fact  that  the  house  next  door  was  gutted  and  replaced  with  a  brand  new  million 
dollar  structure  which  will  set  a  new  neighbourhood  standard  and  drive  his  assessment  way 
up.  My  property  taxes,  he  told  the  hearing,  have  already  risen  87%  during  the  time  I  have 
owned  my  home. 

An  outraged  cottage  owner  told  us  that  his  summer  property  increased  by  100%  in  the  last 
assessment. 

Another  person  testified  that  they  had  purchase  their  home  for  $337,000  and  that  in  the  last 
go-round  it  was  assessed  at  $685,000.  Over  the  same  period  this  person's  property  tax  had 
risen  from  $2,500  to  $5,700  per  annum. 

One  significant  comment  heard  at  this  hearing  was  that  the  present  system  ensures  that 
changes  in  someone  else's  assessment  will  necessarily  change  your  assessment  and  this  is 
patently  unfair. 

The  recommendations  made  from  the  floor  included: 

•  Make  MPAC  accountable  before  a  committee  of  the  provincial  legislature. 

•  There  should  be  a  property  taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights. 

•  MPAC  should  have  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Conduct. 

•  Scrap  the  system  and  replace  it  with  a  modified  municipal  income  tax. 

•  Uploading  makes  sense:  both  the  province  from  the  city  and  the  federal 
government  from  the  province. 

•  We  don't  need  annual  assessments  -  once  every  10  years  is  enough. 

•  Raise  municipal  revenues  from  a  different  source. 
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5.  Discussion  of  the  Issues 


Although  the  initial  focus  of  the  task  force  was  to  respond  to  the  public's  concerns  about  the 
volatility  of  the  province's  property  assessment  system,  a  consistent  theme  heard 
throughout  our  public  hearings  was  a  questioning  of  the  appropriateness  of  what  property 
taxes  were  being  used  to  fund.  The  task  force  heard,  again  and  again,  about  how 
burdensome  property  taxes  are,  based  on  both  the  regressive  nature  of  property  taxes  and 
the  fact  that  Ontario's  property  taxes  are  the  highest  per  capita  in  Canada  because  they  are 
used  to  cross-subsidize  many  provincial  programs  as  a  result  of  the  Program  Re-Alignment 
Review  conducted  by  the  previous  Harris  Government  in  the  1990's  (a.k.a.  the  "download"). 

In  general,  we  found  that  taxes  fall  into  two  classes  -  taxes  that  are  collected  on  the  basis  of 
income  or  the  ability  of  a  taxpayer  to  pay,  and  taxes  that  are  collected  on  the  basis  of 
benefits  received  by  taxpayers  from  services  delivered  and  which  the  taxes  are  used  to  fund. 
In  the  case  of  ability-to-pay  taxes,  such  taxes  are  called  "progressive"  -  tax  rates  increase 
as  incomes  increase,  such  as  income  taxes  in  Canada.  In  the  case  of  taxes  based  on  the 
benefit- received,  the  common  assumption  appears  to  be  that  any  increase  in  taxes  should 
be  directly  linked  to  an  increase  in  the  range  of  services  supplied  and/or  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  the  good  or  benefit  supplied. 

In  the  1993  report  of  the  Ontario  Fair  Tax  Commission  ("Fair  Taxation  in  a  Changing 
World"),  considerable  analysis  was  brought  to  bear  on  property  taxes  in  Ontario,  as  it  was 
(and  continues  to  be)  an  important  means  of  taxation  in  Ontario.  The  Fair  Tax  Commission 
found  that: 

"There  is  no  systematic  relationship  between  residential  property  taxes  and  ability  to 
pay  as  measured  either  by  income  or  by  net  wealth.  On  average,  regardless  of  how 
ability  to  pay  is  measured,  property  taxes  are  regressive.  When  comparing  individual 
taxpayers,  the  relationship  between  property  tax  and  ability  to  pay  is  weak." 

More  recently  in  2005  Statistics  Canada  conducted  a  study  based  on  data  from  the  2001 
Census,  which  substantiated  the  regressive  nature  of  property  taxes  in  Canada 
(Perspectives,  March  2005). 
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The  Statistics  Canada  study  states: 


Although  property  taxes  as  a  proportion  of  property  value  do  not  vary  across  income 
brackets,  lower-income  families  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their  income  on 
property  tax  than  higher-income  families.  For  example,  in  1998,  families  with 
incomes  below  $20,000  paid  an  average  of  10%  of  their  income  in  property  taxes, 
compared  to  2%  for  families  with  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more. 


Canada 

$1,830 

Newfoundland- Labrador 

$  640 

Prince  Edward  Island 

$1,010 

Nova  Scotia 

$  990 

New  Brunswick 

$  900 

Quebec 

$2,030 

Ontario 

$2,230 

Manitoba 

$1,770 

Saskatchewan 

$1,480 

Alberta 

$1,380 

British  Columbia 

$1,430 

Families  by  Province, 
1998 

The  problem  of  the  regressiveness  of  property  taxes  in  general  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Ontario's  property  taxes  are  the  highest  per  capita  in  Canada,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada  (Perspectives,  July  2003).  This  Statistics  Canada  study  showed  that  Ontario  led  all 
provinces  with  the  highest  average  property  tax  load  per  family,  at  $2,230.  The  Canadian 
average  was  $1,830,  with  the  lowest  average  property  taxes  occurring  in  Newfoundland- 
Labrador  at  $640  per  family. 

The  major  cause  of  this  difference  in  property  tax  burden  on  families  across  Canada  is  that 
the  provincial  government  in  Ontario  requires  municipalities  to  levy  funds  through  local 
property  taxes  to  pay  for  provincially- mandated  programs  such  as  social  assistance,  social 
housing,  child  care  subsidies,  seniors'  services,  ambulances,  and  public  health. 

According  to  the  Association  of  Municipalities  in  Ontario  (AMO),  local  property  taxpayers  are 
subsidizing  the  Ontario  Government  by  over  $3  billion  a  year. 


Provincial  Program 

Net  Municipal  ($M) 
Subsidy  to 

Province 

Social  Assistance 

$1,330.9  M 

Social  Housinq 

$  879.7  M 

Ambulance 

$  312.7  M 

Public  Health 

$  266.4  M 

Senior  Services 

$  242.5  M 

Child  Care 

$  193.4  M 

Total 

$3,225.6  M 

2003  Provincial  Information 
Returns 

These  provincially- mandated  programs  are,  in  a  sense,  income  re-distribution  programs  that 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriately  funded  through  ability-to-pay  taxes  such  as  income 
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taxes,  not  through  regressive  taxes  such  as  property  taxes.  This  higher  burden  on  property 
taxpayers  in  Ontario  makes  it  harder  on  low  and  middle  income  families 

Many  of  these  programs  were  "downloaded"  to  municipalities  by  the  previous  Conservative 
government,  and  their  status  remains  unchanged  under  the  current  McGuinty  government, 
despite  promises  to  reverse  the  download  when  in  Opposition.  The  Association  of 
Municipalities  of  Ontario  is  currently  lobbying  to  "upload"  provincially-mandated  programs 
back  to  the  Government  of  Ontario,  which  can  better  finance  these  programs  through  the 
revenues  it  collects  in  provincial  income  taxes. 

The  fact  remains  that  property  taxes  are  regressive,  and  this  prompted  consideration  by  the 
task  force  of  the  option  of  actually  replacing  property  tax  entirely  with  municipal  income 
taxes.  This  was  a  suggested  frequently  heard  by  the  task  force  at  many  of  its  public 
hearings.  The  irony  is  that  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  Canada  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
towns  and  cities  in  Canada  (and  elsewhere  in  the  world)  had  income  taxes  and  sales  taxes  - 
precisely  due  to  the  regressive  (and  limited)  nature  of  property  taxes.  Indeed,  in  the  1930's 
municipal  governments  in  Canada  took  in  more  revenue  from  income  taxes  than  did  the 
provincial  governments  of  the  day.  However,  the  exigencies  of  World  War  Two  and  the 
creation  of  the  modern  welfare  state  in  Canada  following  World  War  Two  led  to  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  carving  up  these  lucrative  taxes,  and  municipalities  lost  their 
access  to  income  tax  through  provincial  legislation. 

From  the  task  force's  perspective  income  taxes  are  a  fairer  tax  to  pay  than  property  taxes, 
as  income  taxes  are  based  on  the  principle  of  ability-to-pay,  whereas  property  taxes  are  not, 
being  regressive.  Municipal  income  taxes  would  be  fairly  easy  to  administer,  applied  as  a 
rate  against  the  provincial  income  tax  payable  by  each  Ontario  resident  (which  in  turn  is 
based  on  the  federal  income  tax  system)  and  collected  at  the  same  time  on  the  annual 
personal  income  tax  return.  The  initial  rate  could  be  set  to  equal  the  yield  of  the  property 
taxes  of  the  municipality  from  the  year  before,  and  then  municipal  councils,  each  year, 
would  set  their  appropriate  income  tax  rate  to  generate  the  taxes  they  need  to  deliver  the 
services  their  citizens  wanted.  And  the  usual  process  of  democratic  accountability  enjoyed 
today  would  still  prevail. 

However,  the  task  force  came  to  the  conclusion  that  much  more  public  discussion  would  be 
required  before  we  could  feel  confident  in  recommending  a  switch-over  to  a  municipal 
income  tax  system  as  a  practical  course  of  action.  Property  taxation  has  a  long  record  of 
public  use  and  acceptance  in  Ontario,  despite  its  many  flaws.  As  well,  there  was  also 
expressed  suspicion  by  some  members  of  the  public  on  whether  or  not  municipalities  should 
be  entrusted  with  such  taxing  powers. 

The  major  focus  for  the  Task  Force  was,  of  course,  the  issue  of  property  assessment.  In 
1993  the  Ontario  Fair  Tax  Commission  said  of  the  province's  property  assessment  system 
"The  assessment  system  (in  1967)  was  in  chaos  then;  it  is  in  chaos  now."  Plus  ga  change. 

The  previous  Conservative  Government  was  responsible  for  creating  the  current  property 
assessment  system  a  decade  ago,  using  market  value  as  the  basis  of  determining  the  tax 
liability  of  each  property  taxpayer.  However,  market  values  must  be  estimated  for  each 
property,  and  must  be  adjusted  to  take  into  account  property  differences  (building  size,  year 
of  construction,  etc.).  As  well,  market  values  fluctuate,  and  behave  differently  across  the 
province.  In  order  to  account  for  these  factors,  MPAC  has  developed  a  sophisticated, 
complex,  multiple-regression  model  to  estimate  each  property's  market  value,  based  on  a 
willing  seller  selling  to  a  willing  buyer  at  arm's  length.  The  end  result,  however,  is  the 
volatility  of  the  marketplace  in  housing  prices  playing  havoc  with  the  amount  of  property 
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taxes  required  from  homeowners,  coupled  with  the  frustration  of  trying  to  comprehend  how 
the  system  works. 

The  Ontario  Ombudsman's  March  2006  report  "Getting  it  Right",  which  investigated  the 
transparency  of  the  province's  property  assessment  process  and  the  integrity  and  efficiency 
of  decision-making  at  MPAC,  was  scathing  in  its  indictment  of  MPAC's  work.  MPAC  was 
heavily  criticized  for  withholding  information  on  how  it  calculated  property  assessment  and 
for  disregarding  successful  appeals  by  taxpayers  at  the  Assessment  Review  Board  in 
subsequent  assessments.  In  all  the  Ontario  Ombudsman  made  22  recommendations 
regarding  improving  the  conduct  of  property  assessment  in  Ontario.  (All  of  which  the  task 
force  has  chosen  to  support  as  a  positive  first  step.) 

However,  there  remain  fundamental  flaws  in  using  annual  market  valuation  to  assess 
properties  and  so  determine  the  property  tax  liability  of  families. 

In  taxation  policy  there  are  some  principles  that  can  be  used  to  determine  how  "good"  a  tax 
is,  as  the  tables  below  indicate. 


Principles  of 
Tax  Fairness 

The  Goal 

How  Property  Taxes  Fail  the  Principles  of  Tax  Fairness 

Flexibility 

Revenues  should 
change  with  changing 
circumstances 

Assessed  property  values  and  resulting  property  taxes  are  not  an 
indication  of  the  taxpayers’  ability  to  pay.  They  are  inflexible  relative  to 
the  taxpayer’s  circumstances. 

Neutrality 

Unintended  behaviour 

should  be  minimized 

Increasing  property  values  cause  higher  assessment  and  property  taxes, 
creating  greater  hardship  on  families  with  fixed  incomes.  They  are  not 
neutral. 

Certainty 

The  method  and 
calculation  of  the  tax 

should  be  known  to  the 
taxpayer 

The  calculation  of  assessment  is  based  on  market  trends  driven  by  often 
unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  forces.  It  lacks  certainty. 

Simplicity 

The  tax  should  be 
straightforward  and 
intelligible 

The  calculation  of  assessment  is  done  by  one  agency  using  provincial 
rules  based  on  complex  formulae  using  limited  samples.  The 
calculation  of  property  taxes  is  done  by  another  agency  based  on  local 
priorities.  Simple  it  is  not. 

Stability 

The  tax  should  be  stable 
over  time 

Assessing  property  values  based  on  market  sales  leads  to  uneven 
fluctuations  depending  on  market  demand  and  supply.  This  is  unstable. 

Administrative 

Fairness 

The  tax  should  be  easy 
to  administer,  limit  the 
potential  for  avoidance 
and  abuse 

Property  taxes  are  based  on  assessments  estimated  on  market  trends  and 
samples  of  sales.  The  high  degree  of  subjectivity  used  in  terms  of 
sample  size,  time  frame  covered,  and  geographical  area  does  not  lend 
itself  to  administrative  fairness  or  consistency. 

Administrative 

Cost 

Tax  collection  costs 

should  be  minimized  as 
a  share  of  revenue 

The  process  of  assessing  property  values  now  annually  adds  to  the  cost 
of  property  tax  collection. 

Transparency 

The  tax  should  be 
visible  to  the  taxpayer 

The  calculation  of  assessment  is  done  by  one  agency  using  provincial 
rules  based  on  complex  formulae  using  limited  samples  that  vary  by 
community.  Property  taxes  are  set  by  another  agency  based  on  local 
priorities.  It  is  not  transparent. 

Accountability 

The  level  of 
government  responsible 
for  the  tax  must  be 
recognizable  and 
accessible  to  the 
taxpayer 

Assessment  is  conducted  under  rules  set  by  the  provincial  government. 
Property  taxes  are  set  by  the  municipality  based  on  local  priorities. 
Accountability  is  diffused,  and  difficult  to  determine. 

Source  of  principles  and  goals:  The  Ontario  Fair  Tax  Commission 
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The  task  force  understood  that  the  Ontario  Ombudsman's  report  did  not,  indeed  could  not, 
solve  the  basic  inequities  of  the  current  assessment  system  -  the  problem  of  volatility  still 
remained.  The  Task  Force  wrestled  with  the  premise  of  using  market  value  of  a  property  to 
determine  how  much  property  tax  a  family  should  pay  -  the  basis  of  Ontario's  current 
property  assessment  system  -  and  what  should  (or  could)  replace  it. 

Some  critics  argue  that  market  valuation  of  a  property  to  determine  taxes  is  a  form  of 
wealth  tax,  yet  homes  are  not  liquid  assets  to  be  easily  converted  into  the  cash  required  to 
pay  property  taxes;  property  taxes  are  paid  from  income.  Market  valuation  depends  on 
market  forces  to  change  (raise,  lower)  property  taxes,  yet  who  elected  the  housing  market 
to  so  arbitrarily  set  these  taxes?  How  can  democratic  accountability  be  exercised  here? 

When  a  house  sells  at  a  "good"  price  down  the  street  and  your  property  taxes  go  up,  who  do 
you  hold  accountable?  As  well,  the  property  assessment  system  bears  no  relationship  to 
either  the  principle  of  ability-to-pay,  nor  to  the  principle  of  benefit-received. 

The  system  creates  inequities  -  a  home  in  one  part  of  a  city  built  by  the  same  developer  in 
the  same  year  with  the  same  size  and  characteristics  consuming  the  same  municipal 
services  could,  as  a  result  of  different  housing  markets  and  consequent  market  values,  end 
up  paying  quite  different  property  taxes.  As  well,  under  this  system  two  similar  homes  on 
the  same  street  may  pay  the  same  property  taxes,  but  the  residents  of  one  home  are  a 
professional  couple  (two-income,  no  kids)  while  next  door  is  a  retired  couple  living  on  a 
pension:  is  there  equity  here?  The  task  force  heard  this  argument  many  times  from 
presenters  at  public  hearings. 

The  challenge  facing  the  task  force  was  this:  Having  accepted  municipal  property  taxation, 
we  then  had  to  identify  what  form  of  property  value  assessment  would  best  meet  the  test 
(and  public  demand)  for  fairness,  for  transparency  and  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
volatility  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  current  system. 


To  accomplish  this  we  examined  a  range  of  different  assessment  models: 

•  Unit  assessment,  based  on  square  footage  of  the  home  applied  by  a  fixed  rate.  The 
advantage  is  that  system  removes  volatility,  however,  the  setting  of  the  rate  to  be 
applied  is  arbitrary.  This  system  has  been  used  in  the  past  in  Ontario,  but  was 
abandoned  as  a  poor  indicator  of  value. 

•  Replacement  cost  (i.e.  the  insured  value  of  the  home,  indexed  by  the  construction 
price  index).  Every  house  is  insured,  so  replacement  cost  is  a  legitimate  calculation. 
The  benefit  is  that  volatility  is  reduced,  and  the  concept  is  simple  and  easy  to 
understand. 

•  A  hybrid  model  of  square  footage  for  the  home  and  market  value  for  the  land.  This 
is  a  modification  of  the  unit  cost  model,  and  is  currently  used  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
mitigates  volatility  somewhat. 

•  Market  valuation  as  set  by  an  actual  sale  (used  in  California).  The  notion  is  that  real 
market  valuation  occurs  at  the  time  of  actual  sale.  The  criticism  is  that  this  model 
can  create  inequities  as  sales  occur  infrequently  and  homes  on  the  same  street  may 
end  up  with  different  tax  loads. 
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The  task  force  also  looked  at  mitigation  measures  to  combat  volatility  caused  by  market 
valuation  -  using  rolling  averages,  capping  increases,  rebates  based  on  income  (used  in  New 
York  State).  Each  solution  caused  other  problems.  For  example,  capping  property  tax 
increases  caused  by  re-assessments  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  loss  in  revenue  to 
the  municipality  must  be  recovered  from  other  taxpayers  -  in  essence  a  subsidy.  Currently 
there  are  already  significant  problems  (and  inequities)  in  the  commercial  property  tax 
classes  in  Ontario,  where  capping  is  an  option  used  to  mitigate  against  large  assessment- 
related  property  tax  increases.  The  Task  Force  concluded  that  capping  is  a  band-aid  solution 
which  fails  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the  province's  broken  assessment  system. 

One  model  that  the  task  force  investigated  was  proposed  at  the  task  force  hearing  in 
Ottawa,  by  a  group  of  homeowners  who  had  gone  through  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  house 
values.  The  "Set  it  and  forget  it"  model  was  based  on  the  actual  market  sale  of  a  home,  not 
so  much  because  this  was  a  good  indication  of  value,  but  because  it  indicated  an  ability-to- 
pay  property  taxes  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  premise  is  that  when  one  buys  a  home,  one 
knows  the  amount  of  mortgage  payments,  taxes,  and  other  costs,  and  makes  the  decision  to 
purchase  (or  not)  based  on  the  affordability  of  the  package.  The  initial  property  tax  bill 
would  then  be  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Any  subsequent 
assessment  adjustment  would  occur  if  significant  renovations  occurred  (i.e.  at  a  value  of 
$40,000  or  more)  or  at  a  subsequent  (arm's  length)  sale. 

The  benefit  of  this  model  is  that  it  removes  volatility,  is  transparent  and  simple  to  apply  and 
understand.  The  valuation  is  clear  and  obvious  at  the  time  of  sale. 

As  well,  the  task  force  considered  a  number  of  specific  property  tax  related  issues  -  equity 
between  renters  (who  pay  property  taxes  through  their  rent)  and  similar-sized  homeowners 
(e.g.  condo  owners);  the  treatment  of  seasonal  properties  (raised  by  various  cottager 
organizations).  Recommendations  on  these  subjects  will  be  also  found  below. 

All  in  all,  when  it  comes  to  the  complexity  of  issues  involved  in  this  discussion,  the  task  force 
can  say  with  great  confidence  that  if  there  is  any  measure  of  public  consensus,  it  would  be 
this:  The  present  system  is  unfair,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  understand,  let  alone  predict, 
and  it  is  unbearably  volatile.  These  are  the  things  upon  which  Ontarians  appear  to  agree  and 
to  demand  urgent  reform. 
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6.  Recommendations: 


The  task  force  identified  three  basic  principles  on  which  its  recommendations  would  be 
based. 

First,  we  want  to  lower  the  absolute  tax  burden  on  property  taxpayers.  This  should  take 
place  gradually  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Second,  we  want  to  reduce  the  volatility  of  the  assessment  system  and  increase  the 
transparency  and  the  predictability  of  the  system  for  property  owners. 

Third,  we  want  to  make  the  system  fair  and  that  it  is  seen  to  be  fair. 

These  three  principles  are  the  starting  point  from  which  the  task  force  assessed  various 
options  for  reforming  the  assessment  and  property  tax  system  in  Ontario. 

Over  a  period  of  months  the  task  force  listened  to  the  experiences  and  concerns  of  many 
property  owners,  and  while  the  majority  of  those  who  we  met  with  were  homeowners,  we 
also  addressed  ourselves  to  assessment  as  it  concerns  apartment  rental  units,  businesses 
and  seasonal  cottage  properties. 


Recommendation  #1: 

Upload  the  download 

Municipalities  being  forced  to  pay  for  provincially  mandated  programs  is  one  factor  that  has 
a  huge  impact  on  municipal  property  tax.  These  include  social  assistance,  social  housing, 
public  health,  ambulances,  and  child  care  subsidies.  Many  of  these  programs  were 
downloaded  by  the  provincial  government  under  the  Conservatives  and  have  been  continued 
by  the  McGuinty  Liberals. 

Some  of  the  provincial  programs  that  property  taxpayers  now  subsidize  are  income -transfer 
programs,  which  are  better  funded  through  ability-to-pay  taxes  such  as  income  taxes. 
Further,  the  requirement  of  local  property  taxpayers  to  subsidize  these  and  other 
provincially  mandated  programs  creates  the  distinction  of  Ontario  having  the  highest 
property  taxes  per  family  in  Canada.  No  other  province  requires  so  much  from  their  local 
property  taxpayers  as  Ontario  does. 

The  existing  download  exerts  a  powerful  upward  pressure  on  municipal  property  tax  burdens 
and  that  there  is  no  justification  for  municipalities  to  tax  property  owners  to  pay  for 
spending  decisions  made  by  the  province. 

Ultimately,  the  final  decision  regarding  the  precise  amount  and  time  period  for  uploading  the 
download  is  left  to  the  Ontario  government.  However,  the  task  force  cautions  that  property 
taxpayers  do  not  have  inexhaustible  patience  or  pockets. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  forcing  property  owners  to  pay  taxes  to  a  level  of  government  for 
services  that  that  level  of  government  neither  mandates  nor  delivers  is  not  good  public 
policy  and  undermines  the  finite  amount  of  taxpayer  goodwill  that  now  exists. 
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The  task  force  believes  that  uploading  the  download  must  be  part  of  any 
comprehensive  package  of  reforms  to  Ontario's  property  tax  system. 

The  task  force  reminds  readers  that  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  reduce  the  heavy 
burden  of  regressive  property  taxes  on  Ontario's  residents  who  have  the  highest  property 
taxes  in  Canada.  Uploading  the  download  is  not  only  fairer,  but  it  lowers  the  overall  property 
tax  burden  on  families.  It  may  be  tempting  for  some  municipalities  to  rush  in  to  fill  this 
newly  vacated  tax  room,  but  that  would  miss  the  point  of  the  exercise.  However,  the  Task 
Force  is  relying  on  the  local  democratic  process  to  ultimately  determine  the  appropriate 
property  tax  level  to  be  carried  by  local  taxpayers  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  Recommendation:  The  Task  Force  calls  for  a  10-year,  phase-in  plan  to  upload 
all  provincially  mandated  programs  currently  subsidized  by  local  property  tax 
dollars  (other  than  education).  This  upload  should  start  with  social  assistance  and 
related  drug  cost. 


Recommendation  #2: 

The  proposals  of  the  Ontario  Ombudsman. 

The  Ontario  Ombudsman  put  forward  22  excellent  recommendations  all  of  which  the  task 
force  supports  and  recommends. 

In  particular,  the  task  force  wants  to  support  the  recommendation  by  the  Ombudsman  to 
put  the  onus  on  MPAC,  not  the  property  owner,  to  prove  its  case  when  there  is  a  disputed 
assessment. 

Second,  we  strongly  support  the  Ombudsman's  recommendation  that  MPAC  must  make  all 
relevant  information  as  to  how  assessments  are  calculated  available  to  the  appellant. 

The  Recommendation.  The  Task  Force  calls  for  the  implementation  of  the  22 
proposals  made  by  the  Ontario  Ombudsman. 


Recommendation  #3: 

New  Assessment  Methods 

The  single  most  important  issue  dealt  with  by  the  task  force  is  how  and  when  assessments 
are  made.  Two  assessment  models  were  seriously  considered:  the  "Freeze  Till  Sale"  Model 
(discussed  above),  and  a  capped  version  of  the  current  Current  Value  Assessment  (CVA) 
model.  While  there  are  differences,  both  models  can  incorporate  the  following  features: 

*  Revenue  neutrality  (i.e.  overall  municipal  revenues  do  not  automatically  increase  due 
to  the  increased  assessment  value  of  the  existing  taxable  property  base. 

*  rebate  or  credit  for  low  and  moderate  income  property  owners  and  tenants; 

*  A  capped  exemption  for  improvements  (at  $40,000) 

*  Property  sale  triggers  a  market  value  assessment. 
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1)  The  Freeze  Till  Sale  Model: 

In  this  model  all  property  values  are  assessed  at  the  time  of  ownership  change.  The  new 
assessment  value  is  set  until  the  property  ownership  changes.  At  the  time  of  sale,  the  new 
market  sales  price  becomes  the  new  assessed  value.  As  well,  the  assessment  is  adjusted  if 
renovations  exceed  $40,000. 

The  key  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  completely  removes  volatility  from  the 
assessment  system  and  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Only  a  decision  by  a  municipality  to 
increase  underlying  rates  or  a  significant  investment  in  improvements  can  result  in  an 
increase  in  property  taxes  payable.  A  concern  is  that  over  time,  there  will  be  significant 
discrepancies  between  similar  houses  on  the  same  street.  However,  the  Task  Force  believes 
that  most  taxpayers  would  prefer  to  see  the  volatility  of  the  current  assessment  system 
controlled. 

2)  The  assessment-related  property  tax  cap  model 

This  proposal  means  that  the  property  taxes  of  a  property  won't  go  up  any  more  than  5%  in 
any  given  year  as  a  result  of  assessment  changes.  As  it  is  assumed  that  we  would  maintain 
the  revenue  -  neutral  nature  of  the  system,  the  approximately  50%  of  property  owners  who 
under  the  old  regime  would  have  seen  a  reduction  in  tax  will  see  less  of  the  reduction. 
Relative  to  the  present  regime,  this  creates  some  losers,  similar  to  what  is  occurring  now  in 
the  commercial  tax  classes.  This  model  also  removes  some  of  the  volatility  from  the  system 
but  not  all  the  volatility  -  like  the  "Freeze  Till  Sale"  Model.. 

The  Recommendation:  The  Task  Force  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
FREEZE  TILL  SALE  property  assessment  model.  For  the  purpose  of  our 
recommendation  that  would  mean  assessments  are  frozen  at  their  value  as  of 
January  01,  2005,  the  date  of  the  last  assessment  until  the  property  is  sold  or  until 
renovations  totalling  more  than  $40,000  have  occurred. 

Under  this  model  a  prospective  buyer  can  know  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  what  they  will 
be  paying  in  property  taxes  for  years  to  come,  before  they  commit  to  buy  a  home.  This 
forms  part  of  their  decision  to  buy  (or  not),  and  is  a  true  test  of  the  ability-to-pay  principle. 


Recommendation  #4: 

A  tax  credit/ rebate  for  low  and  moderate  income  tenants/homeowners. 

This  measure  would  serve  to  mitigate  against  the  regressivity  of  the  property  tax  system 
and  would  result  in  a  significant  refund  for  the  vast  majority  of  modest  income  property 
owners  and  tenants. 

The  recommendation:  The  Task  Force  is  recommending  that  an  income-tested 
rebate  be  built  into  the  provincial  income  tax  system  that  would  take  the  form  of  a 
distinct  cheque  mailed  out  separately  from  any  tax  rebate  that  low  and  modest 
income  people  might  otherwise  receive. 
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Recommendation  #  5: 


Recognition  for  Seasonal  Properties 

Ontario  contains  a  great  many  properties  which  most  accurately  can  be  called  'seasonal'. 
They  are  used  primarily  for  recreational  purposes,  confined  to  a  few  months  of  the  year. 

The  owners  of  these  properties,  whether  they  are  time-shares,  condominiums,  or 
single  family-owned  cottages,  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxes,  relative  to  both  the 
services  used  -  or  available  -  and  to  the  amount  of  time  they  are  being  used. 

For  example,  the  task  force  heard  of  properties  which  did  not  have  municipal  water  or 
sewage,  where  there  was  no  garbage  pickup  and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  no  electricity. 
Although  taxes  are  paid  to  support  education,  the  children  of  seasonal  properties  generally 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  education  system  in  that  community.  In  short,  in  these  cases 
property  taxes  often  pay  for  non-existent  services  which  benefit  only  the  few  local  residents 
clustered  in  small  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality. 

The  reliance  upon  the  taxes  of  seasonal  property  owners  by  the  municipalities  is  obvious.  As 
lakefront/riverfront  property  escalates  in  value,  the  tax  burden  shifts  from  those  who  use 
the  services  to  those  who  do  not.  This  situation  has  fuelled  a  growing  consternation  among 
seasonal  property  owners.  They  question  a  system  which  makes  them  pay  for  services 
which  are  only  available  to  others. 

The  Recommendation:  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to 
instituting  an  optional  seasonal  property  tax  class,  based  on  a  rate  as  a  percentage 
of  tax  rates  set  for  residential  properties  Local  municipal  councils  would  set  the 
rate.  The  Ontario  Government  may  set  a  range  to  ensure  fairness. 


Recommendation  #  6: 


Fairness  for  rental  apartment  dwellers 

Everybody  in  Ontario  pays  property  taxes,  but  some  residents  pay  more  taxes  than  others. 
Many  tenants  do  not  realize  that  they  pay  property  taxes,  just  like  homeowners,  since 
property  taxes  on  multi-residential  properties  are  passed  on  to  tenants  in  their  rent.  The 
rate  they  pay,  though,  is  often  higher  than  for  homeowners  living  in  similar  dwellings, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  renters  have  lower  incomes  than  homeowners.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  2001  Census,  the  average  income  for  homeowners  was  about  $80,000  and  about 
$40,000  for  renters.  Over  42%  of  these  renters  paid  more  than  30%  of  their  gross 
household  income  in  rent  (the  generally-accepted  standard  concerning  affordability  of 
shelter). 

The  Ontario  Fair  Tax  Commission  in  1993  recognized  this  inequity,  and  recommended  that 
all  residential  property  in  Ontario  should  pay  the  same  level  of  taxes,  whether  the  property 
is  occupied  by  an  owner  or  a  tenant: 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  distinction  in  tax  rate  policy  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  of  tenure  enjoyed  by  the  occupant  of  the  dwelling  unit  under 
consideration. 
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We  agree.  There  is  no  justification  for  requiring  tenants  in  multi-residential  buildings  to  pay 
more  in  property  taxes  than  their  comparable  residential  neighbours.  People  should  be 
paying  the  same  level  of  taxes,  whether  they  own  or  rent. 

Many  municipalities,  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere,  have  already  moved  to  equalize  the  tax 
burden  on  residential  and  multi-residential  properties  or  abolished  the  multi-residential  class 
altogether.  Calgary  did  this  over  a  three  year  period  some  years  ago;  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  have  also  already  corrected  this  anomaly,  and  other  municipalities  in  Ontario 
such  as  York  and  Niagara  are  moving  to  do  the  same  thing  by  eliminating  the  difference 
between  residential  and  multi  residential  properties.  In  Ottawa  and  many  other  Ontario 
cities,  this  has  been  partly  done  by  setting  the  tax  rate  for  new  multi- residential  properties 
at  the  same  rate  as  residential  properties.  For  tenants  in  existing  rental  properties  in  many 
cities,  however,  the  inequity  continues. 

The  provincial  government  should  move  on  this  issue  as  soon  as  possible,  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  tax  inequity  between  homeowners  and  renters.  The  provincial  government  should 
require  municipalities  to  set  the  multi-residential  property  tax  rate  at  a  level  that  will,  on 
average,  equalize  the  tax  burden  for  owners  and  renters  living  in  roughly  similar  dwellings, 
and  MPAC  should  be  required  to  provide  municipalities  with  assessment  data  for  the  average 
assessment,  by  dwelling  type,  to  enable  this  calculation  to  be  made. 

This  fairness  principle  could  be  phased  in  over  a  2-5  year  period;  during  this  phase-in 
period,  the  province  should  consider  providing  resources  to  those  municipalities  who  require 
such  assistance  to  enable  them  to  finance  this  fairness  phase-in  without  burdening 
homeowners. 

The  recommendation:  Re-align  the  Multi-Residential  (i.e.  rental  apartment  building 
units)  Property  Tax  Class  so  that  rental  apartment  units  are  no  longer  taxed 
dramatically  above  similar  residential  (i.e.  condo)  units. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  provincial  government  implement  measures  to  ensure  that 
any  tax  reductions  that  result  from  this  phase-in  go  to  tenants  and  are  not  captured  by 
landlords. 
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7.  Conclusion: 


The  members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax  have  listened  to  property 
taxpayers  and  worked  long  and  hard  to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  that 
will  make  the  system  fair,  make  it  work  and  will  let  it  be  seen  to  be  fair  and  workable. 

These  proposals,  when  implemented,  will  go  a  long  way  to  restoring  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  Ontario's  property  taxpayers,  now  severely  eroded.  Ontarians  are  not  complaining 
about  paying  taxes.  They  are  complaining  about  a  system  that  is  volatile,  unfair, 
unpredictable  and  punishing. 

Putting  this  package  of  recommendations  into  effect  will  make  the  system  stable, 
understandable,  fair,  and  sensitive  to  property  taxpayers  struggling  on  low  incomes.  It  will 
establish  a  new  level  of  fairness  between  homeowners  and  renters.  Finally,  it  will  bring  a 
new  measure  of  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  Ontario's  small  business  sector. 

THE  RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. )  The  Task  Force  calls  for  a  10-year,  phase-in  plan  to  upload  all 

provincially  mandated  programs  currently  subsidized  by  local 
property  tax  dollars  (other  than  education).  This  upload  should 
start  with  uploading  social  assistance  and  related  drug  costs  for 
low-  income  families. 

2. )  The  Task  Force  calls  for  the  implementation  of  the  22  proposals 

made  by  the  Ontario  Ombudsman. 

3. )  The  Task  Force  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  FREEZE 

TILL  SALE  assessment  model.  For  the  purpose  of  our 
recommendation  that  would  mean  assessments  are  frozen  at  their 
value  as  of  January  01,  2005,  the  date  of  the  last  assessment 
until  the  property  is  sold  or  until  renovations  totalling  more  than 
$40,000  have  occurred. 

4. )  That  an  income -tested  rebate  be  built  into  the  provincial  income 

tax  system  that  would  take  the  form  of  a  distinct  cheque  mailed 
out  separately  from  any  tax  rebate  that  low  and  modest  income 
people  might  otherwise  receive. 

5. )  That  consideration  be  given  to  instituting  an  optional  seasonal 

property  tax  class,  based  on  a  rate  as  a  percentage  of  tax  rates 
set  for  residential  properties.  Municipal  Councils  would  set  the 
rate.  The  Ontario  Government  may  set  a  range  to  ensure  fairness. 

6. )  That  Ontario  re-align  the  M u Iti- Residentia I  (i.e.  rental  apartment 

building  units)  Property  Tax  Class  so  that  rental  apartment  units 
are  no  longer  taxed  dramatically  above  similar  residential  (i.e. 
condo)  units. 
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8.0 


APPENDIX  "A" 


News  Release  issued  at  Task  Force  launch 

For  Immediate  release:  November  17,  2005 

OuchAssessment  To  Let  Ontarians  Change  Assessment  System 

Toronto  ...  Property  owners  angry  over  property  assessment  notices  they  received  over  the  last  few 
weeks  will  now  get  their  say  according  to  a  new  Task  Force  that  says  its  “OuchAssessment. ca”  means 
the  current  system’s  days  are  numbered. 

Ontario  New  Democratic  Party  Leader  Howard  Hampton  today  introduced  members  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Assessment  &  Property  Tax.  “I  asked  for  this  Task  Force,”  Hampton  said,  “because  I  want  property 
owners  to  have  a  voice  and  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  force  overdue  changes  to  the  system  of  property 
assessment.” 

“This  Task  Force  will  use  a  new  interactive  website,  OuchAssessment. ca,  to  give  homeowners  and 
business  owners  a  say,”  Task  Force  Chair  Michael  Prue  said,  “and  when  our  report  comes  out,  even 
Dalton  McGuinty  will  admit  that  property  owners  deserve  better  and  he  will  be  forced  to  change  things. 
Mark  my  word.” 

Hampton  and  Prue  both  say  that  almost  no  one  understands  how  the  assessment  system  works  and, 
said  Prue,  “almost  as  many  think  it  is  unfair  and  forcing  taxes  out  of  line.  We’ve  got  the  worst  of  both 
worlds  because  business  owners  and  homeowners  are  both  unhappy.” 

The  Task  Force  expects  to  visit  different  Ontario  communities  including  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Sudbury, 
London  and  Toronto  but  says  they  are  a  new  kind  of  task  force  and  most  of  the  submissions  they  expect 
to  receive  will  come  on-line  to  OuchAssessment. ca.  “We’ve  already  heard  some  horror  stories,”  said 
Prue  "and  we  expect  to  hear  thousands  more.” 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax  are  Michael  Prue,  (Toronto)  Chair,  Jeff 
Atkinson  (Ottawa),  Ethel  Birkett-LaValley  (Whitney),  Chris  Charlton  (Hamilton),  Alex  Cullen  (Ottawa)  and 
Tam  Goossen  (Toronto). 
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9.0  APPENDIX  "B" 

Members:  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax 


Michael  Prue:  Chair 

Chairperson  of  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  &  Property  Tax,  Michael  Prue  is  also  MPP  for 
Beaches-East  York,  and  the  former  Mayor  of  East  York.  He  served  on  Toronto  city  council 
from  1997  -  2001. 

Michael  has  extensive  experience  in  municipal  issues.  He  secured  funding  for  services  such 
as  police,  transit,  child  care,  children's  programmes  and  the  homeless.  He  supported 
measures  to  improve  housing  for  seniors,  children  and  the  disabled. 

When  Mike  Harris  cut  municipal  representation,  Prue  secured  a  third  Councillor's  position  for 
East  York. 

As  East  York  Mayor,  Prue  was  widely  respected  for  five  consecutive  budgets  with  no  tax 
increase,  cutting  East  York's  debt  by  $7.8  million  and  ushering  in  new  industry,  commercial 
growth  and  jobs. 

Michael  Prue  has  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Political  Science  and  Anthropology 
and  an  M.A.  from  Carleton  University  in  Canadian  Studies. 


Jeff  Atkinson 

Jeff  Atkinson  is  a  longtime  Ottawa  resident  and  community  activist.  He 
is  the  past-president  of  the  Ottawa  Centre  NDP,  the  riding  association 
that  brought  the  issue  of  fair  property  tax  assessment  to  the  Ontario 
New  Democratic  Party's  convention  in  November  2004,  which  lead  to  the 
creation  of  the  OuchAssesment  Task  Force. 
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Jeff  owns  a  home  in  the  Ottawa  community  of  Riverside  Park  and  works 
for  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  In  addition  to  working  for  the  labour 
movement,  his  resume  includes  time  working  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  Canadian  Association  of  the 
Deaf  and  the  Ontario  Legislature.  He  currently  sits  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Pink  Triangle  Services  and  is  a  past  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

In  2003,  Jeff  was  the  NDP's  provincial  candidate  in  Ottawa  Centre  and 
remains  a  well  known  spokesperson  for  the  party  in  local  media. 

While  he  calls  Ottawa  home,  Jeff  grew  up  in  the  rural  Southwestern 
Ontario  communities  of  Chatham- Kent  and  Elgin  County,  where  he 
maintains  strong  roots. 


Ethel  Birkett-LaValley 

Ethel  Birkett-LaValley  is  the  former  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
(OFL)  and  held  that  post  for  ten  years.  She  was  the  first  aboriginal  person  to  be  elected  as 
an  officer  of  the  OFL.  Prior  to  serving  at  the  OFL,  Ethel  was  employed  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Ethel  has  over  20  years  experience  in  the  trade  union  movement.  As  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  OPSEU,  she  became  the  highest  ranking  female  officer  of  her  union,  OPSEU,  in 

1993.  She  served  as  vice-president  of  the  National  Union  of  Provincial  and  Public  Employees 
and  became  the  first  aboriginal  person  elected  to  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  (CLC)  in 

1994. 

Ethel  Birkett-LaValley  has  a  broad  range  of  municipal  experience.  She  has  held  elected 
positions,  including  Mayor  of  the  Township  of  South  Algonquin,  and  previously  Reeve  of  the 
Township  of  Airy  and  vice-president  of  the  Association  of  Municipalities  of  Ontario  (AMO). 

Ethel  also  served  on  the  CLC  Women's  Committee,  CLC  Unemployment  Insurance 
Committee,  was  a  member  of  the  Equal  Pay  Coalition  and  the  Ontario  Coalition  for  Better 
Child  Care.  She  is  past  co-chair  of  the  Ontario  Coalition  for  Social  Justice.  Ethel  was  also  a 
vice-president  on  the  CLC  Executive  Council. 
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Chris  Charlton 

Long-time  community  activist,  Chris  Charlton  lives  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Health  Coalition  and  was  active  in  the  "Save  Public  Medicare"  campaign.  Chris 
has  worked  hard  for  improved  public  education,  the  protection  of  public  services,  and  a  new 
deal  for  her  City. 

A  member  of  Environment  Hamilton  and  Friends  of  the  Red  Hill  Valley,  Chris  has  been  an 
advocate  of  protecting  urban  green  space.  The  former  Executive  Director  of  the  Concession 
Street  Business  Improvement  Area,  Chris  worked  to  promote  local  businesses  and  to 
enhance  municipal  infrastructure. 

Today,  Chris  is  the  Director  of  Government  and  Community  Relations  at  the  national  office  of 
Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Canada.  A  well  known  local  media  personality,  she  has  appeared 
regularly  as  a  commentator  on  "The  Michael  Coren  Show"  as  well  as  Cable  14's  public  affairs 
show  "The  Opinionators",  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator's  Community 
Editorial  Board. 


Alex  Cullen 
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Alex  Cullen  is  an  Ottawa  city  councillor,  first  elected  in  2001.  He  is  a  member  of  the  City's 
Planning  &  Development  Committee,  Transportation  Committee,  and  Health,  Recreation  & 
Social  Services  Committee. 

Alex  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Ottawa  Community  Housing.  Alex  is  the  past  Chair  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa's  Task  Force  on  Property  Assessment  &  Property  Tax  Issues. 

Alex  Cullen  is  the  past  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  Aging,  a  United  Way  agency.  He 
served  on  the  Community  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Queensway-Carleton  Hospital,  the 
Community  Support  Services  Coalition  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  and  the  United  Way/Centraide 
Community  Tables  Committee. 

Alex's  previous  experience  includes  serving  as  M.P.P.  for  Ottawa  West  (1997-99),  member 
of  Ottawa-Carleton's  Regional  Council  (1991-97),  Member  of  Ottawa  City  Council  (1991-94), 
and  Trustee  on  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Education  (1982-88).  Alex  has  also  served  on  OC 
Transpo  Commission,  and  on  the  Board  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 

Alex  is  holds  a  B.A.  (Hons.)  and  an  M.A.  in  Economics  from  York  University  (Toronto). 


Tam  Goossen 

A  long  time  resident  of  Toronto  Tam  Goossen  works  as  a  free-lance  resource  person  on 
community  and  media  relations  for  non-profit  groups. 

Tam  was  elected  a  public  school  trustee  and  served  three  terms  on  the  former  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  from  1988-1997.  In  1992  she  was  appointed  by  the  Ontario  Minister  of 
Education  to  co-chair  a  Workgroup  on  Heritage  Languages.  In  1995  she  was  again  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Training  to  a  committee  to  review  the  secondary  education 
system  in  Ontario.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on 
Multiculturalism. 

Tam  has  served  on  the  boards  of  many  community  organizations  including  the  Metro 
Toronto  Chinese  and  Southeast  Asian  Legal  Clinic,  Scadding  Court  Community  Centre  and 
CultureLink.  She  is  currently  on  the  board  of  St.  Stephen's  Community  House,  the  Urban 
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Alliance  on  Race  Relations  (president  2000-2002),  and  the  Ontario  Press  Council.  She  also 
chairs  the  Community  Social  Planning  Council  of  Toronto. 

Tam  has  an  MA  from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  is  a  research  associate  at  the  Asian 
Institute,  University  of  Toronto. 
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10.0  Appendix  "C" 

Record  of  public  hearings 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS: 

Toronto- Riverdale- Beaches:  November  17/05 
Hamilton  -  March  06/06 

Toronto-Ossington  Area  Portuguese  Community  March  08/06 

Ottawa-Nepean  Carleton  -  March  28/06 

London  -  April  18/06 

Ottawa  Glebe  -  April  24/06 

Sudbury  -  May  18/06 

Timmins  -  May  24  /06 

Peterborough  -  June  03/06 

Toronto  downtown  -  June  15/06 

Fort  Erie  -  June  28/06 
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11.0 


APPENDIX  "D" 


The  www.ouchassessment.ca  WebSite  Questionnare 
Your  experience 

1.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  are  paying  in  property  taxes  this  year?: 

C  Yes 

E  No 

2.  Is  it  more/less/the  same  as  last  year?: 

C  More 

^  Less 
^  Same 

3.  Do  you  rent  or  own?: 

^  Rent 

^  Own 

4.  Do  you  pay  residential  or  business  property  tax?: 

p 

Residential 

n 

Business 
C  Both 

p 

Neither 

5.  If  you  have  recreation  property,  are  you  paying  more/less/the  same  as  last  year?: 
r 

^  Do  not  own  recreational  property 
^  More 
C  Less 

p 

The  same 

Ways  to  Assess  Your  Property 

Ontario  uses  a  system  called  Market  Value  Assessment  to  put  a  value  on  your  property. 

6a.  Here's  a  list  of  some  systems  used  for  assessment  in  different  jurisdictions.  Which  makes  the 
most  sense  to  you?: 

^  Market  value  approach  -  what  your  property  would  sell  for 
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Cost,  or  replacement,  approach  -  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  land  and  build  a  house  like 
yours 

r 

Unit  value  approach  -  based  on  frontage,  square  footage,  number  of  rooms,  or  something 
similar 

P  .  i 

Two-tier  approach  -  land  assessed  on  market  value,  building  assessed  on  replacement  or  unit 
value 

^  Sales  price  approach  -  the  most  recent  sale  price  for  the  property,  increased  by  inflation. 
Every  time  the  property  is  sold  the  assessment  is  adjusted 

How  Assessment  Works  in  Ontario 

MPAC  uses  a  complex  formula  that  takes  into  account  recent  sales  in  your  community,  the 
quality  of  the  property,  amenities  such  as  view,  location,  neighbourhood,  closeness  to  schools, 
highways,  and  so  on. 

7a.  Should  property  values  be  used  to  determine  how  much  property  taxes  you  pay?: 

^  Yes 
C  No 

8.  Is  there  a  way  of  simplifying  the  formula  MPAC  uses  to  assess  your  property,  or  is  assessment 
just  a  complicated  thing?: 

^  Could  be  simplified 

p 

Assessment  is  just  a  complicated  thing 


9a.  What  factors  should  the  formula  take  into  account?: 


9b.  What  factors  should  the  formula  not  take  into  account?: 


I  d 

10.  With  market  value  assessment,  sales  in  a  neighbourhood  can  affect  the  assessed  value  of  your 
property  even  if  you  don't  sell  it.  Should  each  house  be  assessed  by  an  actual  assessor?: 

n 

u  Yes 

n 

u  No 
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1  la.  Assessments  are  now  done  every  year.  Should  assessments  be  done  every  year,  every  other 
year,  or  every  third  year?: 

^  Every  year 

H 

Every  other  year 
P 

Every  third  year 

1  lb.  Should  the  assessment  be  an  average,  say,  of  the  past  three  years?: 

C  Yes 
C  No 

12.  How  do  we  deal  with  people  on  fixed  incomes  whose  assessment  goes  up  faster  than  their 
income?  Is  there  a  way  to  help  them?  What  is  it?: 


d 

13.  Some  people's  assessment  is  going  up  because  property  values  are  going  up  all  around  them. 
Should  they  pay  higher  taxes,  even  though  they  don’t  get  any  more  services?: 


d 


Appealing  Your  Assessment 

14a.  Have  you  every  appealed  your  assessment?: 

C  Yes 
C  No 

14b.  Many  people  find  the  appeals  process  time  consuming  and  frustrating.  If  you  have  appealed, 
was  it  easy/hard?: 

P 

Have  not  appealed 
P 

^  Easy 
C  Hard 
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15.  Is  there  a  way  to  make  the  appeals  process  easier,  less  intimidating?: 


Residential  and  Business  Taxation 

16.  How  much  should  businesses  pay  in  property  taxes  compared  to  residents?: 

^  A  lower  rate  in  order  to  stimulate  development  and  create  jobs 

^  As  much  as  residents 

p 

For  their  share  of  municipal  services 

17.  Is  there  a  way  to  lighten  the  property  tax  burden  on  small  business  without  increasing 
property  tax  for  residential  taxpayers?: 


I  d 

The  Special  Issue  of  Recreational  Property 

1 8a.  Many  people  with  recreational  property  find  that  their  assessments  are  going  up  faster  than 
they  can  afford.  Is  this  fair?: 

C  Yes 

C  No 

18b.  Is  there  some  way  to  deal  with  this?: 


Renters  and  Owners 

Renters  pay  property  tax  as  part  of  their  rent,  but  most  don’t  know  what  part  of  their  rent  is 
property  tax. 

19.  Should  renters  know  what  the  property  tax  component  of  their  rent  is?: 

E  Yes 

E  No 

20.  Should  renters  be  able  to  appeal  to  appeal  this  part  of  their  bill  just  like  owners,  or  should  this 
be  left  to  landlords?: 
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n 

Renters  should  be  able  to  appeal  just  like  owners 

p 

Only  landlords  should  be  able  to  appeal 

Property  Taxes  and  Other  Taxes 

In  Ontario,  property  taxes  pay  for  core  municipal  services  plus  a  lot  of  other  programs  and 
services  that  were  downloaded  by  the  provincial  government  to  the  municipalities  by  the  Harris 
Tories.  Most  people  would  say  municipal  services  such  as  police,  fire  protection,  and 
infrastructure  (roads,  sewers,  community  facilities,  etc.)  should  be  paid  out  of  property  taxes. 

21.  Are  there  other  services  beyond  those  generally  agreed  that  should  be  paid  out  of  property 
taxes?: 


22.  What  about  provincially  mandated  social  programs  such  as  education,  social  assistance, 
childcare  subsidies,  social  housing,  and  public  health?  Should  they  be  funded  from  income  tax 
(i.e.,  on  an  ability-to-pay  basis)  or  from  property  tax  (i.e.,  based  on  the  value  of  your  property)?: 

p 

Income  tax 

p 

Property  tax 

23a.  Should  municipalities  be  given  the  power  to  impose  other  taxes  such  as  hotel  taxes?: 

C  Yes 
C  No 

23b.  Should  municipalities  be  given  the  power  to  impose  levies  such  as  the  vehicle  registration 
fee?: 

C  Yes 

C  No 

24.  Should  municipalities  be  given  a  share  of  provincial  and  federal  taxes  (sales  and  income 
taxes),  as  opposed  to  levying  new  taxes  themselves?: 

C  Yes 

C  No 

25.  Should  federal  or  provincial  governments  pay  for  more  infrastructure  costs  (roads,  sewers, 
some  public  buildings,  for  instance)  to  take  some  of  the  burden  off  the  property  tax?: 

C  Yes 

C  No 
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